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MORS ET VITA. 

By E. A. Skurray. 

“Recollect that Mors means death and decaying, and Vita me 
life and life-giving, and try always not to mortify yourselves but to viv'T 
yourselves .” — Ethics of the Dust, J. Ruskin. 1 ^ 

This is one of those apparently paradoxical sayings Ruski 
delighted in, and at first sight it seems to contradict much 
of the teaching of the New Testament, that life of perfection 
which means a life of renunciation, a daily taking tin the 
Cross to follow Christ. But if we think over these words a 
ittle more deeply, we shall see that they contain a truth 
the forgetting of which has led to many errors and at ,h« 
best to a maimed Christianity. The man w ho wrote ‘‘You 
cannot save men from death but by facing it for them 
from sin but by resisting it for them "* could 
condemnation of the higher life of self-denial m6an < ‘" y 

nothing but sin or the t !f haVG t0 morti fy (*■*•> kill) 

Those vices which in the may lead lo 

to “mortify and kill or to^oV COlleCt ’ vve P ra T God 
that “death unto sin a \ g baCk l ° stl11 earlier teaching, 
which comes to us as an ec u n ® w blrth u nto righteousness,” 

It is true St. Paul tell ^ ° f the days of our childhood. 
ar e upon the earth ”• , mortl fy our members which 

ver y Formidable list of ev / 0 • 6 g ° 6S ° n t0 de H ne > and a 

of mortifying the “ deeds nf\\ 1S \ Wh en, again, he speaks 
mtent. eeds of the body,” it is with the 

same 

*!" ere is a very°real Tense'’! T J° UrSe ' be pressed to ° far i 

‘ hr °“ gh death : tha " h, ' h life «n only be reached 

' arth a "d die-befl it c ^ ° f Wheat ■"“»* ‘‘fall to the 
11 °" e of «he facts of g “wate life a thousand-fold, 

— lll^aswell as a deep spiritual 


’ Art in England. 
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to U 'be moTificTioi;7twlT keyn H e0f whose Kves seems 
mattress grave ” with M ’ aS Ge,ne s aid, lie on their 
^t even hire the / * 8e " Se Crudfied - 
is life, not death the n^T f &UCh llV6S 3re meaRt t0 learn 
discipline of pain The t ^ '"l ° f character through the 
subjection of the flesh to^b™^- ° f mind ° Ver matter > th e 
gained through life’s the wisdom wh ich is 

Browning has exnr P eri ence burnt in by suffering. 
Saisaiz.-L 6X P res ^d this very beautifully in la 


Brimming though it b- ofT f ,° Ugh death her CU P unspilled, 

I shall claim w dr »P by drop distilled, 

From life's tree its in.no Sam> ** Css each klndl )' wrench that wrung 

There are two typical instances of mortification : First the 
monastic ideal, which taught that everything which belonged 
o the nature was wrong and ought to be crushed out ; that 
the body was evil in itself, the Manichaan heresy which has 
done so much harm. On the other hand, we have the Puritan, 
who, though his creed was so different, had much the same 
ideal, with his stern renunciation of the beauty and much of 
the joy of life. 


Although the monastic ideal might not be the highest 
Per se : yet as we look back upon history we cannot fail to 
see it was often under the circumstances the only one 
possible, not only to carry on the torch of learning, but also 
to keep alive a higher spirituality. 

There were times when only the greatest and most heroic 
souls could be “ in the world and yet not of it.” Moreover 
such lives might never have arrested the attention of a 
careless world, as did the asceticism of a St. Antony of 
Padua, though from our modern standpoint vve grieve he 
should literally have thrown his life away; while for that 
most joyous servant of Christ, St. Francis d’Assisi, in spite 
of the severity of his self-denials, the word mortification 
seems hardly appropriate. All his asceticism was the out- 
come of a boundless love, towards God, his fellow-men, and 
all living creatures. 

Nor can we fail to see the strength and backbone Puritanism 
brought to our race : truth is many-sided, and from time to 
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— Accentuate some one aspect of it, and so drive 

time she must acc becaUS e her instruments are human 

her lessons home. . distorted f rom her original form. We 

and frail, tru a How our admiration for the best sides 

should no . and ’p uritanism to blind us to the defects in 

°L 7 e systems: it may be necessary to cut off a right hand, 
or pluck out a right eye, if they offend, but it is a perversion 
of their legitimate use il they do. Such a life will be a 
maimed one: it may be necessary, but at best it is a 
necessary evil. 

The Incarnation has shown us that the body is capable of 
being transformed and made instinct with life. As Christ 
said, “I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” * 

“ ’Tis life, whereof our veins are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that I want.”f 

All the emotions, affections and instincts of our nature 
may be consecrated to God through the right control of the 
will : the intellect dedicated to His service Whose greatest 
gift is the light of reason, and Who is Himself called “the 
Father of lights.” + 

Life is eternal, a part of the very Being of God, while 
death is temporal, the penalty of sin, partaking of its nature 
and is its type. I he perfect ideal is such a training of the 
body as shall make it a fit instrument through which the 
higher nature of man may act. This will certainly not be 
done by a soft and luxurious life, but by “Plain living and 
high thinking : “ the intellect of man, that sword,” kept 
keen and bright, with the spirit animating all. 

With regard to a life of perfect development and the 
ascetic life, we have no more striking examples than our 

. tv,^- ^ J. obn tbe baptist. Christ has shown us 
the a 6 .. 1 ^ I est ’ s not t ^ le hermit life of the solitary and 
fellowi™ 1C> se lf-denial lived amongst our 

easier 1 ;/^ r , ° C&n ^ 0ubt which would have been the 
meant net 7 ^7^ ’’ the loneliness of the desert would have 
the Father ’ neSS ’ but tbe refreshment of commune with 
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perfect' natoe^wha"!’ because "e have not His sinless and 
fibre* of His mo “dist'a^i Td luent Zry 

overcome HU, ?■ "'7 b ' ank wal1 of ^"onmee 
, ’ v ery friends and followers misunderstood Him 

What a feast to Htm, who ate in the Pharisee’s house, wouTd 

n UStS Md WiM h ° ney of lhe dese “. a " d <h« 
h ‘ d " , h J ch „ the ra,ment of camel’s hair seems to imply. 
St. John the Baptist, the Fore-runner, had to prepare the 
way lor Christ by preaching the baptism of repentance • it 
was the natural sequence of his life and mission that he 
should teach renunciation pure and simple. He gave up life 
with all its joys and sweets, gave it up in absolute renun- 
ciation, even to dying for a cause he did not fully understand. 

While St. John best fulfilled his work as the ascetic, so 
Christ fulfilled His as the perfect Man, and lived His life in 
the world for the sake of those He came to seek and save. 
He, the typical Man, unites all perfection in Himself, and 
teaches us how in all our relations of life the Christ-life can 
be lived. He shared in innocent joy,* and loved with a 
special love His Mother and St. John. 

Mortification, discipline, a ruled life, may all have their 
uses at different times, but the more perfect way is in the 
acceptance of that life which Christ holds out to us : full, 
perfect, eternal life, that “ grace and truth which perfect 
the law.f We have been “ buried with Him in baptism, + 
there to receive the germ of life eternal, which is ever 
strengthened and renewed in that other Sacrament, of which 
Christ said, “As the living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father: so he that eateth me, even he shall live 

^Greek genius, with an insight which amounts to inspiration, 
foreshadowed, albeit “ as in a glass darkly,” the mission and 
character of Christ, in its conception of 1 rometheus. 1 o 
Christ did in very deed bear not only the burden of humanity, 
but also that of human nature so alien to His own, that He 
might draw it up into union with Hi s own divine nature. I, 

ist.jch„7T »s..,oh„vi. s 7. 
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was a wonderful conception, that of Prometheus, wuh his 
j "which he stole from heaver, >n defiance o( Jove , vvtth it 
he animated the first man and woman he made out of clay. 
For this he is tied to a rock on Caucasus, with a vulture 
tearing out his liver, in unending pain. 

Here, again, he is a type of Christ in Ilis life of pain, His 
death of agony; but it was no stolen gift of divine fire which 
Christ brought down to man, from His home in the Eternal 
Godhead : rather was it the free gift of divine life, typified 
after the Ascension in the tongues of living fire. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips gives us a great and illuminating thought in his 
Christ in Hades. On that first Good Friday Christ visits 
the Hades of classic tradition. As He passes through it 
to each soul is given some mitigation of its pain, by the 
mere fact of that Holy Presence there : with one exception, 
Prometheus, for not even Christ could for one moment lessen 
the pain of the man who was His type. 

After all it just comes to this : in us all there is the double 
ego ; the old, old contest between good and evil, the higher 
and the lower self. All philosophers and ethical teachers 
have felt this, and St. Paul works out the idea for us in 
Romans,* summing up his conclusion thus “ If then I do 
that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is 
good. Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” f If we can so live that filled by heavenly 
harmonies the lower ego of evil has no power over us, as 

ovvning’s Plppa passed trough life with her pure heart, 

a song on her lips, that is surely best. Then there may 

be no need for the surgeon , s knife . but . f that lower ego 

bowp^ 11 ' 3165 ’ u'f must hght it with every weapon in our 

to the r" " k< l eP d ° Wn the base in man ” This brings 

Orpheus lnc ciI10t er classic legend, that of Ulysses 
Orpheus, and the Syrens. It holds „ ,1 ’ L..n 


and mfirpm • ^y rens * it holds a deep spiritual truth, 
The storv Z’* ? Pt ^ ,Pustr ates the quotation from Ruskin- 
ieir c 

ictim; 

and then dest 7^°° Ui uieir song which 
determined to tbem : lbat both Ulysses and Orpheus 


The story runs thus . quotation Iro 

their destruction n i, ° many P eo P le had been enticed to 
victims by the s • Y Syrens > who first lured on their 

, vvee tness of their song which none could resist, 


not be done to resist 
+ Rom. vii. 16. 1 7. 
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beautiful and allurino* W T snore whlch looked so 

of their victims, he has hiTe f T”' 6 With ‘ he b °" es 

rouM W n°o° 1 “ d h,mSelf f“ »ou„d ,o the mast^hat he 

although d hey were thus able to pass in safety, 

11 f len , ysses heard the seductive song he struggled 

c y to break free, but could not because he was bound, 
rp eus a so too the same voyage, but he placed no restraint 
on ei er lmse or his crew. Instead he sings to them, and 
his song is so much more beautiful than that of the Syrens, 
t ey are not even heard, so Orpheus also passes in safety; and 
how much better is his method. Here we have in a picture 
mortification and life. On the one hand, we have those who 
pass through temptation, bound down like Ulysses with the 
cords of hard and fast rules : or they remove themselves as 
far as possible from temptation, like the crew with their ears 
stopped. On the other hand are those who, like Orpheus, 
pass through temptation free, fettered by no outward restraints 
only that highest restraint of all, their minds are filled 
with something infinitely greater, more beautiful than any 
melodies of earth : even those heavenly melodies, of which 
George Herbert writes : — 

“A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear; 


Church bells beyond the stars heard, the souls’ blood, 

A land of spices, something understood. ’ 

Those whose minds are filled with celestial melodies will 
be drawn by no lower attractions, however seductive ; for 
they will be attuned to a higher pitch, a truer harmony. 
It is by keeping our spiritual nature clear and bright, anc 
in tune, we are able to hear, above earth’s noises,; that 


music of the spheres.” 

« There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherutins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
t'» . tiiic mnddv vesture of decay 


* “ Mei chant of Venice.’ 



